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WOMEN'S   SUFFRAGE 

FROM 

A    MASCULINE    STANDPOINT. 


A  lady,  whom  I  hold  in  very  high  regard,  has  asked  me  to 
give  you  a  short  unvarnished  address,  from  a  masculine 
point  of  view,  upon  Women's  Suffrage  ;  but  I  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  say  one  fresh  word  upon  the  subject. 
I  suppose,  however,  I  may  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
we  are  living  under  a  professedly  free  constitution,  in  a  free 
country ;  and  I  shall  instance  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
hind  of  free  constitution  that  we  enjoy.  We  are  possibly 
just  now  on  the  brink  of  a  fiscal  revolution,  which,  whatever 
its  merits  or  demerits,  will  be  potent,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
in  the  households  of  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  women  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  nevertheless  there  is 
not  one  of  those  women  who  will  be  vouchsafed  a  voice, 
whether  of  acceptance  or  rejection,  in  the  enactment  of  that 
measure,  which  in  her  judgment,  must  be  fraught  with  either 
weal  or  woe  to  herself  and  her  children.  It  is  surely  time 
that  this  extraordinary  anomaly, — so  contradictory  of  all 
the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom, — should  be  re-con- 
sidered ;  that  we  should  look  at  this  question  of  women's 
suffrage, — of  women's  rights,  if  you  will, — for  they  have 
some  rights, — from  a  rational  standpoint,  with  a  freedom 
from  sex-prejudice,  and  a  single  eye  to  the  intrinsic  equities 


of  the  case.  For  myself,  I  have  been  a  woman -suffragist 
for  no  shorter  a  period  than  half  a  century.  Herbert 
Spencer, — our  great  philosopher, — in  1851,  before  expedi- 
ency had  dimmed  the  clearness  of  his  moral  vision, — settled 
the  question  for  me  once  and  for  ever  when  he  enunciated 
the  memorable  principle  : — "  Equity  knows  no  difference 
"  of  sex.  The  law  of  equal  freedom  manifestly  applies  to 
"  the  whole  race, — female  as  well  as  male."  Ethically 
speaking,  that  principle  covers  all  that  need  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  There  is  not  a  lady  in  this  room  who,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  morally  entitled  to  every  political  right, 
and  every  political  privilege,  which  I,  as  a  man,  am  naturally 
entitled  to;  and  that  is  equally  true  whether  she  herself 
desiderates  those  rights  and  privileges,  or  not.  There  may 
be  temporary  difficulties  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this 
principle, — as  there  are  undoubtedly  in  all  human  affairs ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  principle  itself;  and  in  the 
well-known  cases  of  New  Zealand,  and  our  huge  Australian 
Colonies,  the  principle  is  already  being  carried  into  practice 
with  signal  and  triumphant  success. 

As  I  have  just  mentioned,  1  have  been  a  woman-suffragist 
for  fifty  years ;  and  throughout  that  period  I  have  never 
met  with  one  conclusive  argument  in  contravention  of  the 
equal  political  rights  of  the  two  sexes.  Of  more  or  less 
plausible  apologies  for  such  an  argument  there  has,  indeed, 
been  a  superabundance.  The  soldier  and  policeman 
sophism  is,  probably,  the  most  widely  popular.  Women  do 
not  serve  their  country  as  either  soldiers  or  policemen,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  voice  in  the  election 
of  their  Parliamentary  Representatives.     That  they  do  serve 


their  country  in  fifty  other  capacities, — some  of  them  fully 
as  important, — would  seem  to  count  for  nothing  in  the 
argument.  If  our  Parliamentary  Representatives  enacted 
laws  for  the  government  of  our  soldiers  and  policemen  only 
the  plea  would  have  some  force  ;  but  surely  our  women  are 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  legislation  which  affects  themselves 
and  their  children  !  !  If  not,  can  you  frankly  explain  to 
me  in  what  essential  particular  their  position  differs  from 
political  serfdom  ?  I  have  no  wish  to  be  censorious ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  designate  this  first  line  of  argument  a 
dishonest  one  ;  for  most  people  have  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  persuading  themselves  that  any  argument  is  valid  which 
happens  to  coincide  with  their  own  prejudices;  but  the 
objection  has  a  very  suspicious  look.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
men  who  offer  it, — at  least  in  the  United  Kingdom, — have 
never  served  their  country  as  either  soldiers  or  policemen, 
and  have  no  intention  of  ever  doing  so;  nevertheless  they 
have  no  scruple  about  claiming  the  franchise  for  themselves. 
Is  that  an  altogether  honest  proceeding  1  What  they  really 
do  is  to  hire  other  men  to  perform  the  work  of  soldiers  and 
policemen  in  their  stead ;  and  that  is  a  thing  which  women 
can  do  just  as  effectively  as  they  can.  If  there  were  any 
validity  in  the  argument,  our  soldiers  and  policemen  would 
constitute  our  sole  legitimate  electorate  ;  and  every  other 
person,  whether  male  or  female,  should  be  permanently 
disfranchised.  But  not  only  is  this  argument  unworthy  of 
any  reasonable  man ;  its  fundamental  basis  is  absolutely 
untrue.  Women  are  just  as  patriotic, — just  as  willing  to 
sacrifice  themselves,  and  those  dearest  to  them, — whenever 
the  interests  of  the  nation  really  call  for  it,  as  our  male  elec- 
tors are  ;  and  for  those  male  electors  to  claim  the  vote  for 


themselves,  and  deny  it  to  their  wives  and  sisters,  is  to  my 
mind  a  convincing  proof,  if  not  of  political  dishonesty,  at 
all  events  of  invincible  sex-prejudice. 

'*  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell ; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  any  plea  will  do  right  well ; 
For  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 

There  is  a  proverb  which  tells  us  that  any  stick  is  good 
enough  to  beat  a  dog  with ;  and  there  is  another  tell-tale 
proverb,  invented  of  course  by  men, — as  nearly  all  our  pro- 
verbs have  been, — of  a  still  more  suggestive  character  : 

"  A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree; — 
The  more  they're  beaten,  the  better  they  be  ; '' 

respecting  which  I  have  only  this  to  remark,  that  if  it  did 
not  embody  a  highly  popular  sentiment  at  the  time  it  was 
first  uttered,  it  would  never  have  survived  to  our  day.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  any  argument  is 
considered  good  enough  to  defraud  the  twenty  millions  of 
our  female  population  of  their  political  rights.  The  soldier 
and  policeman  argument  is  the  handiest,  and  therefore  the 
most  widely  popular.  Next  in  popular  favour,  I  rather 
think,  comes  what  I  may  designate  the  husband  and  wife 
argument.  It  is  contended  that  if  enfranchised,  a  certain 
proportion  of  wives  would  vote  contrary  to  their  husbands  ; 
and  that  to  give  such  women  the  franchise  would  introduce 
discord  into  the  respective  families.  But  in  the  case  sup- 
posed,  the  discord  is  already  there.  It  is  not  altogether 
clear  why  voting  should  necessarily  aggravate  it ;  nor  why 
the  wife  should  be  disfranchised  any  more  than  the  husband. 
In  many  cases   she  will  be  the  better  judge  between  the 


respective  Candidates.  But,  in  any  case,  are  all  women  to 
be  defrauded  of  their  political  rights, — let  us  say,  to  the  end 
of  the  world, — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to, — because  in  a 
certain  number  of  households, — possibly  not  even  one  in 
fifty, — there  will  always  be  differences  in  polities'?  Such 
objections  seem  to  me  to  be  puerile  to  the  last  degree.  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that,  at 
the  present  hour,  there  are  probably  not  ten  thousand 
families  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  in  which  Unionist  husbands 
have  Nationalist  wives,  or  vice  versa ;  and  the  exceptions 
are  not  worth  taking  account  of  in  any  general  argument. 
If  they  are  so  hopelessly  disputatious  that  they  cannot  agree 
to  differ  about  their  Parliamentary  Candidate,  they  should 
never  have  entered  into  the  marriage  relationship.  Are  all 
the  women  in  Ireland  to  he  penalised  on  account  of  their 
matrimonial  incompatibilities  ? 

I  next  come  to  an  argument  that  is  ludicrous  in  its  prepos- 
terous absurdity.  As  presented  a  few  years  since  by  the 
London  "Spectator", — a  journal  which  has  always  posed 
as  the  nc  plus  ultra  of  political  sagacity, — it  assumed  this 
shape.  The  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  outnumber 
the  men  ;  and  therefore  cases  might  arise  in  which  all  the 
women  would  vote  upon  one  side  of  the  question,  and  al) 
the  men  upon  the  other;  and  as  in  such  cases  all  the 
women's  Candidates  would  be  returned,  the  men,  in  order 
to  prevent  so  frightful  a  catastrophe,  would  fall  back  upon 
their  thews  and  sinews,  and  by  main  force  chase  the  women 
from  the  polling  booths  !  !  Chase  their  own  wives  and 
sisters  from  the  polling  booths  !  !  They  could  surely  do 
better  than  that ;  they  could  lock  them  up  in  their  coal- 
cellars  on  the  day  of  polling  As  the  underlying  assump- 


tion  in  this  case  is, — that  either  all  the  men  or  all  the 
women  are  fools,  and  that  all  the  men,  moreover,  are  un- 
mitigated savages  as  well,  the  argument  implies  a  degree  of 
editorial  silliness  that  is  really  beneath  criticism.  I  chal- 
lenge the  wit  of  man, — editorial  or  otherwise,  --to  cogitate  a 
Bill, — however  good  or  however  evil  in  its  provisions, — in 
regard  to  which  the  men  and  women, — as  a  matter  of  sex, 
— would  take  opposite  sides.  If  the  Bill  were  good,  a 
large  proportion  of  both  sexes  would  pronounce  in  its 
favour.  If  it  were  bad,  a  corresponding  proportion  of  both 
sexes  would  reject  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  entire  families 
would  go  to  the  polls  together, — as  Mr.  Seddon  tells  us  they 
now  do  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  husbands  and  brothers 
would  take  very  good  care  that  their  wives  and  sisters 
should  not  be  beaten  from  the  polls, — the  affected  appre- 
hensions of  our  cynical  "Spectator"  notwithstanding. 

There  is  one  other  argument, — the  last  that  I  shall  deal 
with, — the  delicacy  and  refinement  argument ;  and  that  is 
the  most  barefaced  impostor  of  them  all.  There  are  many 
reputed  admirers  of  the  "  fair  sex," — that  is  their  favourite 
manner  of  speaking, — who  affect  to  believe  that  dropping 
their  voting  paper  once  every  three  or  four  years  into  the 
Parliamentary  ballot-box, — which,  by  the  way,  they  need  not 
do,  if  they  don't  like, — would  unsex  the  poor  innocents, — 
though  voting  for  our  Town  Councillors  and  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  has  had  no  such  consequence.  Our  women  in 
a  hundred  different  avocations, —  I  need  not  specify  them, 
— many  of  them  of  the  most  slavish  character,  not  half  re- 
munerated, and  ruinous  to  their  health,  — may  fight  the 
battle  of  life  as  roughly  and  desperately  as  any  of  their  male 
competitors, — and  thousands  of  them,   where   not  cut  off 


prematurely,  may  close  their  weary  days  in  the  Workhouse 
Hospital;  but  not  one  of  them, — from  Peeress  to  char- 
woman,— in  her  own  interests  of  course,  and  not  in  the  least 
from  masculine  jealousy, — must  wear  off  the  bloom  of  her 
attractiveness  by  voting  for  her  Parliamentary  Representative, 
— though  even  Peeresses,  we  are  told,  may  canvass  the 
electors  from  house  to  house  in  favour  of  their  Candidate, 
without  derogating  from  their  feminine  attributes !  !  I 
shall  attach  importance  to  these  pleas  when  those  who 
proffer  them  have  proved  their  sincerity  by  establishing  a 
generous  system  of  State  maintenance  for  all  such  women, — 
ot  whatever  class, — as  are  left  unprovided  for  by  their  male 
protectors. — a  measure  which  might  have  been  adopted 
generations  since,  if  we  men  generally, — I  am  speaking 
advisedly, — if  we  men  generally  were  the  chivalrous  beings 
that  we  sometimes  take  credit  for  being.  There  is  an 
element  ot  unreality, — not  to  use  a  harsher  word, — in  all 
these  arguments.  Women,  like  men,  have  been  brought 
into  the  world  in  order,  like  men,  to  cultivate  their  whole 
nature,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  political,  and 
so  on,  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  their  own  happiness,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  world  at  large  ;  and  both  individually 
and  collectively,  they  are,  like  men,  when  intelligent, — the 
same  limitation  applies  equally  to  both  sexes, — the  final 
judges  of  what  is  right  under  both  categories.  Would  you 
not  consider  me  guilty  of  extreme  presumption  if  I  were  to 
say  to  any  lady  in  this  room  :  "J  am  a  better  judge  than 
"  you  are  of  what  your  nature  demands, — of  what  is  most 
"  conducive  to  your  own  well-being,  or  in  what  way  you 
"  may  best  exercise  your  gifts  in  the  interests  of  humanity  "  ? 
You  surely  understand  your  own  nature  better  than  I  do ; 


II) 

and  I  have  no  competence  to  prescribe  either  what  you 
ought  to  do,  or  what  you  should  abstain  from.  My  whole 
business  in  the  matter  is  to  guarantee  to  you,  — as  far  as  in 
me  lies, — the  same  freedom  of  action,  in  every  department 
of  life,  personal,  social,  or  political,  that  I  claim  for  myself, 
and  leave  you  to  act  accordingly.  It  is  quite  true, — you 
may  decide  unwisely  ;  but  so  may  I  ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  larger  proportion  of  women  will  make  mis- 
takes than  of  men  now  do ;  indeed  the  probability  is  all  the 
other  way  ;  and  if  a  certain  proportion  of  women  should 
make  mistakes,  that  is  the  condition  under  which  life  has 
been  bestowed  upon  all  of  us  ;  it  is  no  reason  why  all 
women,  any  more  than  all  men,  should  be  everlastingly 
held  in  leading-strings. 

But  if  the  reason  of  the  case  is  so  translucently  clear  as  I 
am  making  out, — whence  comes  it, — you  may  ask  me,  that 
we  men  universally  have  not  long  since  recognised  the  fact  1 
The  answer,— I  regret  to  acknowledge, — is  abundantly 
easy.  To  a  very  large  extent  it  is  our  selfish  interests 
that  in  all  ages  have  blocked  the  way.  Women,  being 
physically  much  weaker  than  men, — being,  for  the  most  part, 
less  educated  than  men,  and  being  taught,  from  their  cradles, 
to  consider  themselves  less  important  than  men, — have,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world, — with  plenty  of  exceptions,  no  doubt, 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
such  exceptions, — been  treated  as  inferior  beings ;  have 
been  converted  most  frequently  into  household  drudges, — 
not  at  all  uncommonly  into  out-of-door  drudges,  and,  per- 
haps I  had  better  add  not  unfrequently  into  drawing-room 
playthings, — as  has  best  suited  our   convenience  ;  and  the 
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idea  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  our  equals  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary that  have  been  propounded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  in  the  least  wonderful  that  the  instincts  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  less  progressive  members  of  our  sex 
have  risen  up  in  antagonism  against  it, — more  especially  as 
those  instincts  have  been  reinforced,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
selfish  interests  of  all  save  the  more  large-hearted  of  the  men 
who  have  held  the  women  in  tutelage.  When  two  human 
beings  enter  into  the  closest  of  all  relationships,  it  is  an 
infinite  convenience  to  the  predominant  partner  ; — in  our 
heart  of  hearts  we  all  know  that  it  is ; — that  his  companion 
should  tacitly  recognise  her  own  inferiority,  and  never  dis- 
pute his  will ;  and  it  is  a  most  unpalatable  thing  to  be  told 
that  women  are  just  as  entitled  to  social  and  political  free- 
dom as  we  men  are.  At  the  present  hour  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible for  an  average  white  man  to  recognise  any  coloured 
man, — whether  black,  or  red,  or  brown, — as  his  intellectual, 
or  moral,  or  political  equal;  even  we,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
consider  ourselves  justified  in  holding  nearly  300  millions  of 
Hindoos  in  political  servitude,  mainly  because  they  are  of  a 
different  colour  from  ourselves.  It  is  amazing  the  degree 
to  which  our  selfish  interests  blind  us  to  the  perception  of 
unpalatable  truths.  The  idea  of  our  masculine  superiority 
has  been  bred  in  our  very  bones  ;  we  inherit  it  from  hun- 
dreds of  generations  of  forefathers  ;  and  as  another  popular 
proverb  most  pertinently  expresses  it :  — "  What  is  bred  in 
the  bone  it  is  hard  to  take  out  of  the  flesh."  It  is  the 
selfish  interests  of  men,  therefore,  that  constitute  the  para- 
mount obstacle  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Men 
hitherto,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  have  been  accustomed 
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to  rule  the  world  ;  to  statesmen,  like  Buonaparte,  like  Bis- 
marck, like  the  present  Kaiser,  like  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and,  I  believe  I  must  add,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  a 
most  unwelcome  thing  to  be  told  that  women  have  some 
right  to  be  consulted  in  matters  both  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration ;  and  such  men  are  bound  to  resist  the  doctrine 
until  public  opinion  forces  it  upon  them.  As  a  general 
rule,  with  certain  individual  exceptions,  all  the  more  pro- 
minent statesmen  of  the  world  are  opposed  to  women's 
enfranchisement ;  and  to  a  large  extent,  our  artisan  and 
labouring  classes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  participate  more  or 
less  in  the  feeling.  They  do  not  want  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  inter-meddle  in  public  affairs.  Attend  the 
meetings  of  our  artisans  on  whatever  political  or  social  topic, 
no  matter  how  important  to  both  sexes,  and  you  will 
hardly  ever  find  half-a-dozen  women  present ;  at  least  that 
has  been  my  experience.  Let  them  remain  at  home,  look 
after  their  housekeeping,  and  their  children,  and  leave 
politics  to  those  who  can  understand  them  ;  that  is  the  very 
general  feeling  amongst  the  men ;  they  still  look  upon  their 
wives  and  daughters  as  inferior  beings,  whose  duty  and 
pleasure  it  should  be  to  keep  their  proper  place. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  other  hindrances,  I  think  it  a 
most  remarkable  thing  that  the  movement  for  women's  en- 
franchisement in  all  directions  has  made  the  enormous 
strides  that  it  has  done  during  the  past  half  century.  It  is 
just  53  years  since  Herbert  Spencer  made  that  memorable 
pronouncement ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he  was  the 
first  of  our  great  British  philosophers  who  recognised  the 
political  equality  of  women  as  a  matter  of  right.     In  this  he 
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was  speedily  followed  by  his  worthy  contemporary,  John 
Stuart  Mill  ;  and  fifteen  years  later,  under  Mill's  guidance, 
the  movement  took  practical  shape  when  1,499  ladies, — 
many  of  them  amongst  the  most  eminent  in  the  land, — 
addressed  their  epoch-making  Petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  was  in  1866;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
when  Mill  proposed  his  corresponding  amendment  to  Mr. 
D'Israeli's  Reform  Bill  of  that  year, — to  their  immortal 
honour  be  it  recorded, — 81  members  voted  in  its  favour ; 
and,  from  that  day  to  this,  our  Parliamentary  history, — 
with  two  or  three  lamentable  exceptions, — has  been  a 
continuous  record  of  measures  all  tending  in  the  direction  of 
women's  emancipation.  Two  years  later,  in  1869,  the 
Municipal  Franchise, — the  small  end  of  the  wedge, — was 
thrown  open  to  Englishwomen  ;  in  1870,  upon  the  passage 
of  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act,  women  were  given  seats 
upon  the  newly-created  School  Boards  ;  and  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act, — an  exceedingly  important  protec- 
tive measure, — was  carried  in  the  same  year.  In  '75  the 
first  woman  Poor  Law  Guardian  was  elected  in  England. 
In  '76  the  Act  enabling  women  to  take  Medical  Degrees 
was  passed.  In  '88  the  Municipal  Franchise  was  extended 
to  the  women  of  Scotland.  In  '88  and  '89  the  vote  for  the 
County  Councils  was  conferred  upon  Englishwomen  and 
Scottishwomen  successively  ;  and  the  vote  for  the  District 
and  Parish  Councils  followed  in  due  course.  In  Ireland  our 
Women  Poor  Law  Guardians  Act  was  passed  in  '96 ;  in  '98 
the  Local  Government  Act  conferred  all  available  English 
Franchises  upon  our  fellow- country  women, — together  with 
the  Lodger  and  Service  Franchises,  which  our  English 
sisters  do  not  as  yet  enjoy  ;  and  finally  the  Agricultural  and 
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Technical  Instruction  Act  of  '99  has  thrown  open  a  large 
number  of  public  offices  to  our  fellow-countrywomen,  from 
which  they  are  already  profiting  to  a  considerable  extent. 
And,  casting  a  bird's  eye  glance  over  our  recent  history,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  preceding  five  cen- 
turies did  as  much  for  the  women  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  a  single  generation  has  accomplished,  since  those  pre- 
sumptuous 1,499  ladies,  of  whom  my  wife  was  one,  pre- 
sented their  audacious  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1866, — 38  years  ago. 

But  the  movement  for  greater  freedom  is  not  going  to 
arrest  itself  at  the  precise  point  which  it  has  now  reached. 
It  is  bound  to  go  on  unceasingly  until  our  women  have 
been  emancipated  from  every  wrongful  political  and  social 
fetter  that  still  enshackles  them.  And  1  shall  tell  you 
why.  The  conscience  of  enlightened  thinkers  the  world 
over  is  becoming  keenly  aroused  upon  the  subject.  You 
may,  perhaps,  consider  that  I  have  hitherto  been  speaking 
too  harshly  of  my  own  sex  ;  if  so,  I  now  have  somewhat  to 
say  of  an  opposite  character.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
step  in  the  process  of  women's  enfranchisement  that  has  not 
been  instrumental^  due  to  the  action  of  chivalrous  men. 
Have  I  now  made  the  amende  honorable  t  There  has  not 
been  an  Act  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  their 
favour,  that  has  not  received  a  more  or  less  cordial  support 
from  the  majority  of  the  Members  present ;  and  that  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  history  of  this 
struggle.  The  men  who  voted  for  all  these  concessions,  and 
numerous  minor  ones  that  I  have  not  specified,  had  no  axes 
of  their  own  to  grind  in  making  these  surrenders.     They 
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had  no  selfish  objects  to  gain  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  acted  in 
opposition  to  their  own  mercenary  interests.  Their  action 
was  solely  due  to  a  growing  consciousness  of  what  is  right  ; 
and  they  are  entitled  to  infinite  credit  for  their  unselfish- 
ness. When  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  was  passed 
in  1870,  it  was  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  who, 
in  the  first  instance,  voluntarily  deprived  themselves,  and 
their  sex  universally,  of  the  power  of  confiscating,  to  their 
own  purposes,  the  rightful  property  of  their  wives  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  legislative  concessions  that  I 
have  alluded  to.  I  have  already  mentioned  that,  in  1867, 
when  John  Stuart  Mill  divided  the  House  of  Commons  on 
his  Women's  Suffrage  Amendment,  he  carried  80  Members 
along  with  him  in  his  startling  proposal ;  and  a  few  weeks 
since,  when  Mr.  Charles  M'Laren's  resolution  came  before 
the  present  House  for  consideration,  182  Members,  as 
against  a  minority  of  only  08,  recorded  their  votes  in  its 
favour;  and, — what  chiefly  concerns  us  here, — of  those  182, 
29  were  Irish  Members,  as  against  only  12  in  the  hostile 
minority.  And  small  way  as  our  movement  may  seem  to 
have  made  in  Ireland,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording 
the  fact,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  our  Representatives  have 
voted  preponderantly  upon  our  side  in  all  questions  relating 
to  the  interests  of  women.  When,  in  1876,  moreover,  the 
Act  for  enabling  women  to  take  Medical  Degrees  was  passed, 
it  was  our  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  that 
was  first  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  throw  open  their  hos- 
pitable doors  to  female  students.  More  recently,  again, 
under  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  a 
large  number  of  ladies  have  been  appointed  to  offices,  some 
of  which  a  more  selfish  class  of  men  upon  the  respective 
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Boards  might  possibly  have  reserved  for  persons  of  their 
own  sex.  And  it  is  nothing  but  a  growing  sense  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  our  men  that 
has  accomplished  these  results  ;  and  that  sense  of  justice 
will  go  on  diffusing  itself  from  man  to  man,  and  from  class 
to  class,  until  all  the  remaining  wrongful  disabilities 
have  been  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  our  wives  and 
daughters.  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that 
of  all  the  political  and  social  revolutions  which  this 
20th  Century  is  destined  to  witness,  the  instalment  of 
women  in  their  rightful  position  in  our  social  and 
political  organism,  will  be  the  most  widespread  in  its 
beneficent  consequences. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  before  that  auspicious 
era  will  be  realised.  Legislation  is  a  slow  and  arduous 
process.  You  cannot  redress  the  injustices  which  have 
sprung  up  through  thousands  of  years  of  persistent 
wrong-doing,  without  long,  and  toilsome,  and  determined 
effort.  As  everyone  knows, — this  has  been  the  case 
in  regard  to  Ireland.  It  is  just  one  hundred  years 
since  the  Legislative  Union  of  the  two  islands  was 
accomplished ;  and  Parliament  is  still  engaged  in  the 
wearisome  task  of  removing  the  grievances  of  six  or 
seven  centuries  of  misgovernment.  But  the  wrongs  to 
which  women  have  been  subject,  have  been  the  product 
of  man's  entire  history  through  all  known  periods  of  the 
world's  development.  You  remember  the  ringing  lines  of 
Burns  : — 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 
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He  might  as  pertinently  have  said  :  — 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  woman 
Makes  countless  millions  mourn," 

and  that  in  every  country,  savage  or  civilised,  and  at  every 
period  of  human  history.  Shall  I  indicate  a  few  of  the 
more  conspicuous  of  the  injustices  to  which  the  women 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  even  now  subject  ?  Fore- 
most upon  the  list  is  the  fact  that  they  are  forced  to 
obey  laws, — just  or  unjust, —righteous  or  unrighteous, 
— as  the  case  may  happen, — in  the  enactment  of  which 
they  are  not  allowed  one  solitary  voice,  whether  of 
approval  or  of  protest, — unless,  indeed,  by  a  most 
startling  anomaly  the  one  exception  should  be  the 
supreme  Ruler  of  the  Kingdom.  So  far  as  the  election 
of  our  Legislators  is  concerned,  they  are  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  children,  lunatics,  and  convicted 
felons.  Nay,  farther  still,  their  position  in  this  respect 
is  even  more  derogatory.  A  child, —  that  is  to  say  a 
male  child, — may  outgrow  his  minority,  and  is  then 
entitled  to  a  vote ;  a  male  lunatic,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  may  vote  in  his  lucid  intervals  ;  a  male  felon 
recovers  his  vote  as  soon  as  he  emerges  from  prison  ; 
but  a  woman,  no  matter  what  her  intellectual,  or  moral, 
or  social  qualifications,  is  for  ever  denied  the  sacred 
privilege.  Is  it  strange  that  thousands  of  our  educated 
women,  of  all  ranks  in  our  social  scale,  are  indignantly 
refusing  to  submit  to  this  dishonour  a  moment  longer 
than  they  cannot  help  J  and  that  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  men  are  resolved  that  they  shall  be  emanci- 
pated from  it? 
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But  this  is  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  their  disabilities. 
Speaking  broadly,—  which  is  all  that  I  can  do  in  a  cursory 
address  of  this  character, — certain  Charitable  Bodies,  ex- 
cepted,— there  is  hardly  a  Public  Board  in  the  Kingdom, — 
no  matter  how  intimately  it  deals  with  the  interests  of  their 
sex, — in  which  women  are  allowed  an  equal, — if,  indeed, 
they  are  allowed  any  consultative  place.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  Education, — in  which  girls  are  surely  as  deeply 
interested  as  boys,  — our  University  Senates,  our  Intermedi- 
ate Boards,  our  National  Boards,  our  Church  Education 
Societies, — I  need  not  go  farther  with  the  enumeration, — 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them,  if,  indeed,  there  be  even  one, 
which  has  a  woman  representative  to  assist  in  their  deci- 
sions. There  is  not  a  woman  in  Ireland  upon  either  our 
County,  our  City,  or  our  Borough  Councils  ;  and  even  upon 
our  Boards  of  Guardians, — the  case  above  all  others,  in 
which  female  supervision  is  most  urgently  needed  in  every 
department, — there  are  over  one  hundred  of  our  Unions  in 
which  no  woman  has  been  either  elected  or  co-opted  upon 
the  Governing  Body  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  adding 
that  there  is  not  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  Unions  in  which 
a  lady  doctor  has  been  appointed  to  prescribe  for  the 
maladies  of  the  women  and  children. 

We  arc  sometimes  asked, — what  real  grievances  have  our 
women  to  complain  of?  The  answer  is, — that,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  in  every  relation  of  life,  they  are 
still  inequitably  treated.  As  girls,  as  wives,  as  mothers,  as 
workers,  toiling  for  their  self-support,  or  that  of  their 
families,  they  very  often  suffer  wrongfully  in  all  these  rela- 
tionships.    As  girls,  they  are  not  uncommonly  sacrificed  to 
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the  boys,  and  more  especially  to  the  eldest  of  those  boys, 
in  the  matter  both  of  education  and  of  property.  The  edu- 
cational endowments  that  were  intended  for  both  sexes 
equally,  are  not  unfrequently  monopolised  by  the  boys  ex- 
clusively ;  the  girls  are  still  excluded  from  two  of  the  learned 
professions  ;  and  where  the  professions  are  thrown  open  to 
them,  it  is  always  with  a  grudging  hand;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently they  are  left  penniless  by  their  fathers,  without  any 
trade,  profession,  or  certain  means  of  living.  In  most 
countries,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  are  expected  to  marry,  not  in  accordance  with  their 
own  inclinations,  but  in  subservience  to  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  family.  In  thousands  of  cases,  even  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  when  betrayed  and  deserted  by  unscru- 
pulous men,  they  have  practically  no  redress  ;  but  this  I 
can  only  allude  to.  I  proceed  to  the  case  of  wives ;  and, 
speaking  as  a  married  man,  I  feel  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge, however  reluctantly,  that  I  know  of  no  class  who 
more  sorely  need  the  protection  of  the  vote  than  thousands 
of  married  women  in  probably  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  some  they  are  shut  up  in  harems, — without  education  of 
any  kind, — and  are,  I  suppose,  liable  to  the  bow-string,  if 
they  offend  their  masters  ;  in  others  they  are  converted  into 
beasts  of  burden,  and  become  withered  and  worn  out  before 
their  time ;  in  others,  again,  professedly  more  civilised,  they  are 
so  often  ill-treated  by  brutal  husbands  that  the  specific  name 
"  wife  beating  "  has  been  required  to  describe  the  outrage ;  in 
England  as  well  as  Ireland  they  cannot  free  themselves 
from  profligate  husbands  unless  they  can  prove  either  deser- 
tion or  cruelty;  in  all  countries  they  are  taught  that  obedience 
is  their  duty,  no  matter  how  inferior  their  partners  may  be 
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in  every  moral  quality.  As  mothers,  again,  during  their 
husband's  lifetime,  they  have  no  legal  title  to  their  children 
unless  they  have  obtained  a  separation  order  giving  them 
their  custody ;  the  children  are  held  to  be  the  property  of 
the  father,  no  matter  how  unfit  he  may  be  to  guardian  them. 
No  woman,  again,  who  calls  upnn  the  law  to  protect  her 
can  appeal  to  a  barrister,  a  judge,  or  a  jury,  of  her  own  sex, 
to  safeguard  her  interests,  no  matter  how  delicate  the  case 
may  be,  or  how  strong  the  sex-bias  may  be  against  her.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  there  are  not  merely  thousands,  but 
millions,  of  households  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 
these  grievances  are  hardly  felt ;  but  it  is  not  for  such 
households  that  protective  laws  are  necessary  ;  it  is  for  the 
exceptions;  and  the  exceptions,  amongst  our  working  women 
more  especially,  are  far  too  numerous.  It  is  the  women 
who  toil  for  their  living, — of  whom  there  are  now  several 
millions  in  the  United  Kingdom, — who  most  sorely  need  the 
protection  that  the  Parliamentary  vote  will  give  them. 
Those  women  are  awakening  to  the  conviction,  based 
upon  a  very  wide  experience,  that,  as  a  class,  they 
will  never  receive  equitable  treatment  from  either  hus- 
bands, fellow -workers,  or  employers,  until  they  are  re- 
cognised by  our  law-makers  as  the  political  equals  of  all 
three  ; — until  they  can  vote  for  the  men  who  will  represent 
their  rights  and  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
whose  interest  as  well  as  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  they  are 
treated  equitably. 

But  it  is  not  our  women  only  who  need  the  benefits 
which  the  Parliamentary  vote  will  enable  them  to  realise  ; 
there  is  hardly  an  important  reform  affecting  both  sexes,  in 
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which  philanthropic  men, — both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, — 
do  not  require  the  women's  electoral  help  in  carrying  them. 
The  Temperance  question  will  never  be  adequately  settled 
until  those  who,  with  their  children,  are  the  chief  sufferers 
from  the  present  licensing  system,  have  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing their  views  in  Parliament.  Our  Poor  Laws  will 
never  be  administered  either  humanely  or  economically, 
until  our  women  have  obtained  a  much  larger  share  in  their 
administration  than  the  present  law  assigns  to  them  ;  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  this,  again,  the  Parliamentary  vote  is 
requisite.  The  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  for  the  de- 
serving poor  awaits  their  intervention  before  our  Legislators 
will  seriously  grapple  with  it.  Our  Hospitals,  our  Refor- 
matories, our  Prisons,  our  Lunatic  Asylums,  are,  sometimes 
at  least,  barbarously  administered  through  the  absence  of 
wise  female  co-operation.  There  is  not  a  University  Senate, 
an  Intermediate  Board,  a  National  Board,  which  does  not 
need  the  presence  of  cultivated  women  amongst  its  mem- 
bers; and  even  our  War  Administration  stands  in  need  of 
woman's  help  in  both  the  Commissariat  and  the  Nursing 
Departments.  And  as  our  wives  and  mothers  are 
among  the  most  grievous  sufferers  from  an  unjust  or 
unnecessary  war,  no  war  should  ever  be  undertaken 
until  those  wives  and  mothers  have  virtually  expressed 
their  conviction  of  its  necessity  through  a  Parliament 
and  a  Cabinet  which  embody  their  views  as  well  as 
those  of  our  male  electors. 

These  reforms  will  never  be  effected  in  their  integrity 
until  our  women  have  the  casting  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
men  through  whom  alone  they  can  be  passed  through  Par- 
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liament.  For  there  is  not  a  more  certain  fact  in  our  consti- 
tutional history  than  that  no  great  section  of  our  population 
ever  receives  justice  at  the  hands  of  Governments  until  they 
have  an  adequate  share  in  the  election  of  our  Legislators. 
Even  our  farm  labourers  have  discovered  that  fact.  The 
persistent  exclusion  of  one  half  of  our  population, — and 
that,  moreover,  the  half  that  most  requires  protection, — from 
all  direct  voice  in  the  appointment  of  our  rulers, — will  here- 
after be  looked  upon  as  an  astounding  blot  upon  our  Nine- 
teenth Century  civilisation.  How  soon,  in  the  opening 
years  of  this  newly-born  century,  this  injustice  will  be 
redressed,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  some 
steps  will  probably  be  taken  to  remove  it  when  next  our 
Representative  system  comes  up  for  revision  ;  and  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  know, — may 
possibly  take  place  much  sooner  than  many  of  us  at  present 
would  dare  to  anticipate. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  two  sections  of  our  population, 
to  whom  we  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  come  forward,  and 
actively  co-operate  in  our  movement.  We  invite  all 
generous-hearted  men,  who  are  conscious  of  the  injus- 
tices under  which  women  have  laboured  in  past  genera- 
tions, to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  those  injustices  by 
helping  onward  every  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  their 
wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters,  from  all  their  remaining 
fetters, — the  electoral  in  the  first  place, — as  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all.  And  we  appeal,  if  possible  still  more  ear- 
nestly, to  our  women  of  the  higher  and  more  affluent 
classes, — the  refined  and  cultured  classes,  to  take  their 
proper  place  as  inspirers  in  this  forward  movement.  A 
few  moments  since,  when  I  instanced  some  of  the  causes 
why  Women's  Suffrage  has  not  long  since  been  granted  in 
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the  United  Kingdom,  I  omitted  one  of  the  most  influential, 
— the  neglect  of  our  women  of  those  higher  and  more  cul- 
tivated classes, — with  many  noble  exceptions,  it  is  true, — 
to  take  any  active  share  in  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
sex.  It  is  my  belief,  that  if  our  late  august  Sovereign, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Gladstone,  —those  two 
eminent  women  more  especially, — had  been  cordial  sup- 
porters of  our  movement, — the  Franchise  might  have  been 
included  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Representation  of  the  People 
Act  of  1884.  And  it  will  largely  depend  upon  the  wives 
and  lady  friends  of  our  Legislators  in  both  Houses,  whether 
the  next  Electoral  Reform  Act  will  include  this  most 
righteous  concession  as  a  matter  of  indisputable  right.  Are 
we  asking  too  much  of  our  women  of  high  social  position, 
when  we  entreat  them  to  come  forward  and  demand  the 
removal  of  the  electoral  stigma  which  dishonours  their  sex, 
— if  not  upon  their  own  account,  on  that  of  their  weaker 
sisters  ?  They  are  themselves  most  commonly  so  happy  in 
their  surroundings  that  they  do  not  seem  able  to  realise  the 
necessities  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate;  and  several 
millions  of  whom  have  to  labour  for  their  living.  They 
may  not  need  Parliamentary  votes  to  protect  their  property, 
for  they  can  have  marriage  settlements  to  do  that  for  them  ; 
they  may  not  need  University  Degrees,  for  they  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  ; 
they  may  not  need  professional  training,  for  (hey  have  most 
commonly  independent  incomes  of  their  own  ;  they  some- 
times suffer  cruelly,  no  doubt,  as  wives  and  mothers,  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases  ;  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
women  who  toil  for  their  living,  and  not  unfrequently  for 
starvation  wages,  who  most  sorely  need  the  protection  that 
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righteous  laws  can  give  them.  Those  women,  I  must 
repeat,  will  never  receive  equitable  treatment  until  they  are 
recognised  as  the  political  equals  more  especially  of  their 
fellow-workers ;  until  they  can  vote  for  the  men  who  will 
represent  their  rights  and  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  humble  and  uncultivated  as  many  of  those  women  may 
be,  they  are  waking  up  to  a  keen  consciousness  of  the 
wrongfulness  of  their  position.  During  the  years  1901 
and  1902,  some  68,000  of  the  textile  workers  in  Yorkshiie. 
Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  alone,  petitioned  Parliament  for 
the  vote ;  and  it  gives  me  exceeding  pleasure  to  add  that, 
amongst  our  more  cultivated  classes,  750  lady  University 
Graduates,  including  70  from  our  own  beloved  Ireland, 
united  in  a  similar  appeal.  How  any  tender-hearted  woman, 
who  sympathises  with  her  sex,  and  who  realises  their  pre- 
sent political  and  industrial  impotence, — even  though  she 
herself  may  be  elevated  far  above  the  need  for  legislative 
protection, — can  refuse  her  measure  of  help  to  those  of  her 
sisters  who  are  engaged  in  this  life-long  struggle, — I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand.  Of  all  the  privileges  which  life 
confers  upon  us, — the  one  that  is  both  noblest  intrinsically, 
and  sweetest  in  the  retrospect, — is  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
service  of  others  ;  and  it  is  to  our  women,  and  to  those  of 
the  refined  and  cultivated  classes,  more  especially,  that  we 
of  the  coarser  sex  naturally  look  for  the  brightest  and  most 
stimulating  examples  of  this  most  honourable  service. 
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